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but the skill of the author makes of the plurality an extremely
harmonious picture or cluster of traits in which all that is distinctly
individual is deliberately omitted. The patterns arrived at in these
portraits are universal enough to serve as prototypes for whole
classes of people. Giton, Phaedon, and Theodacte are in our circle
as they were in La Bruyere's.1

The development of the novel has at length rendered the method
obsolete, since it has made possible and, indeed, necessary the
description of the more distinctively individual traits of a character
as they need to be shown in a variety of contacts and circum-
stances.

10.  CHARACTER DESCRIPTION IN TERMS OF A SALIENT TRAIT
The popularity of the Theophrastian method of character-
drawing may be illustrated in another way. "Chaucer's century
(and by no means that century alone),33 says Mr Livingston
Lowes,
had a trick of conventionalizing a single person into the repre-
sentative, the exemplum, of a particular attribute or quality. Absaloir,
was the stock embodiment of beauty, Solomon of wisdom, Croesus
of wealth, Hector of prowess, Hercules of strength, Esther of meek-
ness, Penelope of wifely devotion, and so on, ad libitum. There were
other things to be sure, as George Washington is something more
than the frigid stateliness and Lincoln the homespun sagacity for
which they stood to most of us. But the Middle Ages with uncom-
promising thoroughness sacrificed ruthlessly subsidiary qualities
to throw into sharp relief the salient trait, till Griselda, for example,
carried patience beyond the utmost bound of human thought.2
It may be added that most early biographies were of this
nature. The Life and Death of Wolsey (1556) was a sermon on
the dangers of worldly pride, and The Life of the Renowned Sir
Philip Sidney, written in the succeeding century, was intended as
a presentation of the model sixteenth-century educated gentleman.
But we must not suppose that the method was, as Mr Livingston
Lowes may be thought to suggest, just a literary trick. It was
the natural expression of the beliefs of the vast majority of both
educated and uneducated people. As Ben Jonson put it in
Every Man out of his Humour:
Some one peculiar quality
- Doth so possess a man that it doth draw
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers.
In his conductions, all to run one way.
1  G. W. Allport and P  E. Vernon, "The Field of Personality," in Psychological
Bulletin^ 1930, pp. 689-690.
2  Convention and Revolt in Poetry (London, Constable, 1919).